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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE DELEGATES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION * 
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[Released to the press by the White House November 6] 


Miss Perxins, Mr. Gooprico, Mr. PxHean, 
Detecates AND ApVIsoRS TO THE COoN- 
FERENCE: 

Taking part in a conference of the ILO is 
not a new experience for me. It was exactly 
at this time of the year, in 1919, that the ILO 
had its first conference in Washington. Ap- 
parently someone had fallen down on the job 
of making the necessary physical arrange- 
ments for the conference. Finally someone 
picked on the then Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy to help. I had to find office space 
in the Navy Building, as well as supplies and 
typewriters to get the machinery organized. 

In those days the ILO was still a dream. 
To many it was a wild dream. Who had ever 
heard of governments getting together to raise 
the standards of labor on an international 
plane? Wilder still was the idea that the 
people themselves who were directly affected— 
the workers and the employers of the various 
countries—should have a hand with govern- 
ment in determining these labor standards. 

Now 22 years have passed. The ILO has 
been tried and tested. Through those extrava- 
gant years of the twenties it kept doggedly 
at its task of shortening the hours of labor, 
protecting women and children in agriculture 
and industry, making life more bearable for 
the merchant seamen, and keeping the fac- 


‘Delivered in the East Room of the White House 
before the Conference of the International Labor 
Organization and broadcast over a nation-wide hook- 
up, November 6, 1941. 
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tories and mines of the world safe and fit 
places for human beings to work in. 

Then through the long years of depression 
it sought to bring about a measure of security 
to all workers by the establishment of unem- 
ployment and old-age insurance systems; and 
again to set the wheels of industry in action 
through the establishment of international 
public works, rational policies of migration of 
workers, and the opening of the channels of 
world-trade. 

Now for more than two years you have 
weathered the vicissitudes of a world at war. 
Though Hitler’s juggernaut has crowded your 
permanent staff out of its home at Geneva, 
here in the New World, thanks in large part 
to the efforts of our friend, John Winant, you 
have been carrying on. And when this world- 
struggle is over, you will be prepared to play 
your own part in formulating those social 
policies upon which the permanence of peace 
will so much depend. 

Today, you, the representatives of 33 nations, 
meet here in the White House for the final ses- 
sion of your conference. It is appropriate that 
I recall to you, who are in a full sense a parlia- 
ment for man’s justice, some words written in 
this house by a President who gave his life in 
the cause of justice. Nearly 80 years ago, 
Abraham Lincoln said: “The strongest bond 
of human sympathy, outside of the family rela- 
tion, should be one uniting all working peo- 
ple, of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds.” 

The essence of our struggle is that men shall 
be free. There can be no real freedom for the 
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common man without enlightened social pol- 
icies. In last analysis, they are the stakes for 
which democracies are today fighting. 

Your concern is the concern of all demo- 
cratic peoples. To many of your member 
states, adherence to the ILO has meant great 
sacrifice. There is no greater evidence of the 
vitality of the ILO than the loyal presence 
here today of the representatives of the na- 
tions which suffer under the lash of the dicta- 
tor. I welcome those representatives especially. 

I extend the hand of courage to the delegates 
of those labor organizations whose leaders are 
today languishing in concentration camps for 
having dared to stand up for the ideals with- 
out which no civilization can live. Through 
you, delegates from these despoiled lands, the 
United States sends your people this message: 
“You have not been forgotten; you will not 
be forgotten.” 

We in the United States have so far been 
called upon for extremely limited sacrifices, 
but even in this country we are beginning 
to feel the pinch of war. The names may 


be unfamiliar to you, but the workers of 
Manitowoc, Wis., who used to make aluminum 
utensils, have had to sacrifice their jobs that 
we may send planes to Britain and Russia 


and China. Rubber workers in a hundred 
scattered plants have had to sacrifice their 
opportunities for immediate employment that 
there may be ships to carry planes and tanks 
to Liverpool and Archangel and Rangoon. 
Tens of thousands of automobile workers will 
have to be shifted to other jobs in order that 
the copper which might have been used in 
automobiles may carry its deadly message 
from the mills of the Connecticut Valley to 
Hitler. But with all this, we have not yet 
made any substantial sacrifices in the United 
States. 

We have not, like the heroic people of Brit- 
ain, had to withstand a deluge of death from 
the skies. Nor can we even grasp the full 
extent of the sacrifices that the people of 
China are making in their struggle for free- 
dom from aggression. We have in amazement 
witnessed the Russians oppose the Nazi war 
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machine for four long months—at the price 
of uncounted dead and a scorched earth. 

Most heroic of all, however, has been the 
struggle of the common men and women of 
Europe, from Norway to Greece, against a 
brutal force which, however powerful, will be 
forever inadequate to crush the fight for 
freedom. 

As far as we in the United States are con- 
cerned, that struggle shall not be in vain. The 
epic stand of Britain, of China, and of Russia 
receives the full support of the free peoples 
of the Americas. The people of this country 
insist upon their right to join in the common 
defense. 

To be sure, there are still some misguided 
among us—thank God they are but a few— 
both industrialists and leaders of labor, who 
place personal advantage above the welfare 
of their Nation. There are still a few who 
place their little victories over one another 
above triumph over Hitler. There are still 
some who place the profits they may make 
from civilian orders above their obligation 
to the national defense. There are still some 
who deliberately delay defense output by using 
their “economic power” to force acceptance of 
their demands, rather than use the established 
machinery for the mediation of industrial 
disputes. 

Yes, they are but few. They do not repre- 
sent the great mass of American workers and 
employers. The American people have made 
an unlimited commitment that there shall be 
a free world. Against that commitment, no 
individual or group shall prevail. 

The American workman does not have to 
be convinced that the defense of the democ- 
racies is his defense. Some of you, from 
the conquered countries of Europe and from 
China, have told this conference with the elo- 
quence of anguish how all that you have 
struggled for—the social progress that you and 
your fellow men have achieved—is being ob- 
literated by the barbarians. 

I need not tell you that one of the first acts 
of the Fascist and Nazi dictators—at home and 
in conquered countries—was to abolish free 
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trade unions and to take away from the common 
people the right of association. Labor alone 
did not suffer. Free associations of employers 
were also abolished. Collective bargaining has 
no place in their system; neither has collabora- 
tion of labor, industry, and government. 

Nor need I tell you that the Nazi labor front 
is not a labor union but an instrument to keep 
labor in a state of permanent subjection. Labor 
under the Nazi system has become the slave of 
the military state. 

To replace Nazi workers shipped to the front 
and to meet the gigantic needs of her total war 
effort, Nazi Germany has imported about two 
million foreign civilian laborers. They have 
changed the occupied countries into great slave 
areas for the Nazi rulers. Berlin is the prin- 
cipal slave market of the world. 

The American worker has no illusions about 
the fate that awaits him and his free labor or- 
ganizations if Hitler should win. He knows 
that his own liberty and the very safety of the 
people of the United States cannot be assured 
in a world which is three-fourths slave and 
one-fourth free. He knows that we must fur- 
nish arms to Britain, Russia, and China and 
that we must do it now—today. 

Our place—the place of the whole Western 
Hemisphere—in the Nazi scheme for world- 
domination has been marked on the Nazi time- 
table. The choice we have to make is this: 
Shall we make our full sacrifices now, produce 
to the limit, and deliver our products today 
and every day to the battlefronts of the entire 
world? Or shall we remain satisfied with our 
present rate of armament output, postponing 
the day of real sacrifice—as did the French— 
until it is too late? 

The first is the choice of realism—realism in 
terms of three shifts a day; the fullest use of 
every vital machine every minute of every day 
and every night; realism in terms of staying on 
the job and getting things made, and entrust- 
ing industrial grievances to the established 
machinery of collective bargaining—the ma- 
chinery set up by a free people. 

The second choice is the approach of the 
blind and the deluded who think that perhaps 
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we could do business with Hitler. For them 
there is still “plenty of time”. To be sure, many 
of these misled individuals honestly believe 
that if we should later find that we can’t do busi- 
ness with Hitler, we will roll up our sleeves 
later—later—later. And their tombstones 
would bear the legend “Too late”. 

In the process of working and fighting for 
victory, however, we must never permit our- 
selves to forget the goal which is beyond victory. 
The defeat of Hitlerism is necessary so that 
there may be freedom; but this war, like the last 
war, will produce nothing but destruction unless 
we prepare for the future now. We plan now 
for the better world we aim to build. 

If that world is to be one in which peace is to 
prevail, there must be a more abundant life for 
the masses of the people of all countries. In the 
words of the Atlantic Charter, we “desire to 
bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the object of 
securing, for all, improved labor standards, 
economic advancement, and social security”. 

There are so many millions of people in this 
world who have never been adequately fed and 
clothed and housed. By undertaking to provide 
a decent standard of living for these millions, 
the free peoples of the world can furnish em- 
ployment to every man and woman who seeks a 
job. 

We are already engaged in surveying the im- 
mediate post-war requirements of a world 
whose economies have been disrupted by war. 

We are planning not to provide temporary 
remedies for the ills of a stricken world; we are 
planning to achieve permanent cures—to help 
establish a sounder life. 

To attain these goals will be no easy task. 
Yes, their fulfillment will require “the fullest 
cooperation between all nations in the economic 
field”. We have learned too well that social 
problems and economic problems are not sep- 
arate water-tight compartments in the interna- 
tional any more than in the national sphere. In 
international, as in national affairs, economic 
policy can no longer be an end in itself. It is 
merely a means for achieving social objectives. 

There must be no place in the post-war world 
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for special privilege for either individuals or 
nations. Again in the words of the Atlantic 
Charter: “All states, great or small, victor or 
vanquished” must have “access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity”. 

In the planning of such international action 
the ILO with its representation of labor and 
management, its technical knowledge and ex- 
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perience, will be an invaluable instrument for 
peace. Your organization will have an essential 
part to play in building up a stable international 
system of social justice for all peoples every- 
where. As part of you, the people of the United 
States are determined to respond fully to the 
opportunity and challenge of this historic re- 
sponsibility, so well exemplified at this historic 
meeting in this historic home of an ancient 
democracy. 








National Defense 




















JOINT DEFENSE PRODUCTION COMMITTEE, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


[Released to the press by the White House November 5] 


The President and the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada have set up a Joint Defense Production 
Committee to coordinate the capacities of the 
two countries for the production of defense 
matériel. This action puts into effect a recom- 
mendation of the Joint Economic Committees of 
Canada and the United States. 

The President and the Prime Minister re- 
spectively have appointed the following mem- 
bers of the newly created joint committee: 


United States members 


Milo Perkins, Executive Director, Economic Defense 
Board, Chairman 

J. V. Forrestal, Under Secretary of the Navy 

W. H. Harrison, Director, Production Division, Office 
of Production Management 

R. P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War 

E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Administrator, Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration 

H. L. Vickery, Vice Chairman, United States Mari- 
time Commission 

Canadian members 

G. K. Sheils, Deputy Minister, Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply, Chairman 

J. R. Donald, Director General, Chemicals & Ex- 
plosives Branch, Department of Munitions and 
Supply 

H. J. Carmichael, Director General, Munitions Pro- 
duction Branch, Department of Munitions and 
Supply 


R. P. Bell, Director General, Aircraft Production 
Branch, Department of Munitions and Supply 
H. R. MacMillan, President, War-Time Merchant 
Shipping, Ltd. 
Walter Gordon, Department of Finance 
The resolution of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittees, in accordance with which the Joint 
Defense Production Committee has been estab- 
lished, is as follows: 


“Wuereas: (A) At Hyde Park on April 20, 
1941, the Prime Minister of Canada and the 
President of the United States agreed ‘as a 
general principle that in mobilizing the re- 
sources of this continent each country should 
provide the other with the defense articles 
which it is best able to produce, and above all, 
produce quickly, and that production programs 
should be coordinated to this end’; and 

“(B) The two Governments have established 
joint bodies in the field of military strategy 
(the Permanent Joint Board on Defense), in 
the field of primary materials (the Joint Ma- 
terials Coordinating Committee), and in the 
field of general economic relations (the Joint 
Economic Committees) ; but 

“(C) No machinery has been established for 
the specific purpose of most effectively coordi- 
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nating capacities of the two countries for the 
production of defense matériel ; 

“THEREFORE, The Joint Economic Committees 

“RECOMMEND: (1) That the Governments of 
Canada and of the United States establish a 
joint committee on defense production to sur- 
vey the capacity and potential capacity for the 
production of defense matériel in each country 
to the end that in mobilizing the resources 
of the two countries each country should pro- 
vide for the common defense effort the defense 
articles which it is best able to produce, taking 
into consideration the desirability of so ar- 
ranging production for defense purposes as to 
minimize, as far as possible and consistent with 
the maximum defense effort, maladjustments in 
the post-defense period ; 

“(2) That the said joint committee be di- 
rected to report from time to time to the Prime 
Minister of Canada and to the President of the 
United States, with such recommendations as 
are found to be necessary to secure the purposes 
set forth above, as well as reports on progress 
made under their recommendations. 
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“(3) That the said joint committee be fur- 
nished with such studies as have already been 
initiated in this field by the Joint Economic 
Committees and the Joint Materials Coordi- 
nating Committee; that the said joint commit- 
tee be directed currently to furnish to the Joint 
Economic Committees copies of its surveys, 
findings and recommendations and reports, and 
to take appropriate steps to insure a continu- 
ing liaison between its secretariat and members 
and the secretariat and members of the Joint 
Economic Committees; and that the said joint 
committee be invited to consult with the Joint 
Economic Committees through joint meetings 
or otherwise, as occasion may indicate to be 
desirable, particularly with regard to the ob- 
jective of minimizing post-defense economic 
maladjustments. 

“W. A. MacxintosH 
Canadian Chairman 
“Arvin H. Hansen 
United States Chairman 
“SEPTEMBER 19, 1941.” 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC IN ARMS 


The regulations governing the international 
traffic in arms, promulgated on November 6, 
1939, pursuant to the authority vested in the 
Secretary of State by the provisions of section 
12 of the joint resolution of Congress approved 
November 4, 1939, were amended by the Sec- 
retary of State on October 2, 1941 by rescinding 
the part which exempted shipments of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war in transit 
through the territory of the United States to a 
foreign country from import- and export-licens- 
ing requirements. 

Accordingly, the importation and exportation 
of shipments of this character entering and leav- 
ing the United States must be authorized by im- 
port and export licenses of the same types as 


* See the Bulletin of October 4, 1941, p. 246. 


those required for other shipments of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war. 

The regulations were also amended by elimi- 
nating the special Cuban list of articles and 
materials for which export licenses for ship- 
ments to Cuba were required. 

Applications for license to export shipments 
destined to Cuba should, therefore, be executed 
in precisely the same form as those for license to 
export like commodities to other countries of 
destination. Accordingly, the white form of 
application should now be used in the case of 
those articles and materials only which are de- 
fined as arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war by the President’s proclamation of May 1, 
1937. Applications for license te export those 
commodities, other than arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war, the exportation of which is 
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prohibited or curtailed under the provisions of 
section 6 of the Export Control Act approved 
July 2, 1940, or of a proclamation issued pur- 
suant thereto, should be submitted to the Office 
of Export Control, 2501 Q Street, Washington, 
D.C., on the yellow form. 

Formal notification from the Cuban Embassy 
in Washington that it is the desire of the Cuban 
Government that the proposed exportation be 
authorized is no longer required. In place of 
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this procedure, the Secretary of State will per- 
mit the exportation to Cuba of the arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war enumerated in 
the President’s proclamation of May 1, 1937 only 
when applications for license to export these 
articles and materials bear the stamp of ap- 
proval of the Cuban Embassy. All applications 
of this character should, therefore, be submitted 
in the first instance by the applicant to the Cuban 
Embassy for transmission to the Secretary of 
State. 











Europe 

















PROPOSAL FOR FINNISH-SOVIET PEACE 


[Released to the press November 7] 

The text of a memorandum of conversation 
was prepared by Mr. Sumner Welles, Under 
Secretary of State, on August 18 immediately 
after his conversation with the Minister of 
Finland, Mr. Hjalmar J. Procopé. It was in 
this conversation that the Finnish Minister was 
apprised that the Soviet Union was prepared 
to discuss a Finnish-Seviet peace on the. basis 
of territorial compensation to Finland. 


The text of the memorandum of conversation 
reads as follows: 


“The Minister of Finland called to see me 
this afternoon at my request. 

“I told the Minister that I wished to inform 
him in the utmost confidence that this Govern- 
ment had received information to the effect 
that should the Government of Finland be so 
disposed, the Soviet Government was prepared 
to negotiate a new treaty of peace with Finland 
which would involve the making of territorial 
concessions by the Soviet Union to Finland. 

“T said that I was communicating this infor- 
mation as a transmitting agent and that at the 
moment I was expressing no official opinion 
with regard thereto. I said that I wished to 
make it, however, completely clear that the in- 
formation I was giving the Minister implied in 


no sense whatever any weakening on the part 
of the Soviet Government. I said that, from 
the official statements made to us by the Soviet 
Union and from every other evidence available 
to this Government, the Soviet Government is 
not only resisting magnificently German ag- 
gression against Russia but is likewise prepared 
to fight indefinitely against Germany, and that 
from our knowledge of the military situation 
there seemed every reason to suppose that Rus- 
sia may do so successfully and for a protracted 
period. I said that this information referred 
solely to Finland and should consequently be 
viewed solely in that light. 

“The Minister at once raised certain obvious 
questions. First, in view of the experience Fin- 
land had had with the Soviet Union in 1939, 
what guarantees would Great Britain and the 
United States offer Finland that any peace 
treaty which the Soviet Union might now be 
disposed to negotiate would be maintained? 
Second, what assurance would Finland be given 
that, in the event that Germany was defeated 
and the Soviet Union were to become the pre- 
dominant military power, Russia would respect 
any promises which Great Britain or the United 
States might have made and would not again 
undertake to seize Finland and deprive the Fin- 
nish people of their independence? 
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“I replied that these questions were ques- 
tions which I was not prepared to discuss. 
I said it seemed to me, first of all, that it 
was necessary to determine what the attitude 
of Finland might be with regard to the pos- 
sibilities which I had communicated to the 
Minister and that consequently the questions 
which he had raised were questions which 
need only come up for discussion in the event 
that the Government of Finland desired to ex- 
plore these possibilities. 

“I said further that it appeared to me that 
the question was a momentous one for the 
Finnish Government to determine. I added 
that in view of the considerations the Min- 
ister had advanced I wondered what guar- 
antees or assurances Finland thought she would 
have of retaining her own independence and 
autonomy if Germany succeeded in winning 
and were then the overlord of all of Europe. 
I said that in such event Finland could look 
to no one for assistance whereas if Germany 
were defeated she would have many extremely 
powerful friends on her side.” 


At the same time the Department of State 
released to the press the pertinent part of a 
memorandum of conversation prepared by the 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, immediately 
after his conversation with the Minister of 
Finland, Mr. Hjalmar J. Procopé, on October 
3, 1941: 


“The Minister of Finland called at my re- 
quest. I proceeded at once to say that it 
was unnecessary to go over the pros and cons 
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of the situation as the war relates to Finland 
and to the United States, or to the likes and 
dislikes of either Government with respect to 
Stalin and Hitler or their respective coun- 
tries. I said that as heretofore stated by me 
to the Minister, I am glad to see Finland re- 
cover her lost territory. My Government, and 
country and I have been loyal friends of 
Finland and would like very much to see our 
fine relations continue, but even this consid- 
eration was beside the governing question just 
now. That question, which is of the great- 
est importance to my country without contem- 
plating the slightest injustice to Finland and 
her best interests, relates to the future safety 
of the United States and of all peaceful coun- 
tries in the world; that this Government, pro- 
foundly convinced as it is, that Hitler, prac- 
ticing loathsome barbaric methods, is under- 
taking to conquer the earth; that in these cir- 
cumstances my country is expending and is 
ready to expend 15 or 25 or 40 or 75 billions 
of dollars to aid in resisting and suppressing 
Hitler and Hitlerism; therefore, the one ques- 
tion uppermost in the mind of my Govern- 
ment with respect to Finland is whether Fin- 
land is going to be content to regain her lost 
territory and stop there, or whether she will 
undertake to go further, if she has not already 
done so, so that the logical effect of her course 
and action would be to project her on the 
side of Hitler into the general war between 
Germany and Russia and the other countries 
involved.” 


CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY IN THE CASE OF THE “ROBIN MOOR” 


[Released to the press November 3] 


On June 20, 1941 the State Department sent 
to the German Embassy in Washington, for 
the information of the German Government, 
the President’s message to the Congress regard- 
ing the sinking of the Robin Moor. 


* Bulletin of June 21, 1941, p. 741. 
425918—41——_-2 


The German Chargé d’Affaires replied on 
June 24, 1941 as follows: 


“Wasnineton, D. C., 
“June 24, 1941. 
“Mr. UNDERSECRETARY OF STATE: 
“In reply to your note of the 20th of this 
month, I have the honor to advise you that I 
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do not find myself in a position to pass on, 

in accordance with your request, the text sent 

to me of a message to Congress from the Pres- 

ident of the United States of America for the 

information of my Government. 
“Accept [etc. ] 


THOMSEN” 


On September 19 the Department sent a fur- 
ther note to the German Embassy, the text of 
which is as follows: 


“SEPTEMBER 19, 1941. 
“Sir: 

“Reference is made to the Department’s com- 
munication of June 20, 1941 with which there 
was transmitted, by direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, a copy of a message 
addressed on that date by the President to the 
Congress of the United States in which it was 
stated that the German Government would be 
expected to make full reparation for the losses 
and damages sustained by American nationals 
as a consequence of the unlawful sinking of the 
American vessel Robin Moor by a German sub- 
marine on May 21, 1941 in the south Atlantic 
Ocean. 

“T now have to inform you that after an 
investigation undertaken for the purpose of 
ascertaining the extent of the losses and damages 
sustained, and with a view to effecting a prompt 
liquidation of the matter, the Government of 
the United States is prepared to accept, for 
appropriate distribution by it, the lump sum of 
$2,967,092.00, currency of the United States, in 
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satisfaction and full settlement of all claims of 
the United States and its nationals against the 
German Government for losses and damages 
sustained as a consequence of the sinking, sub- 
ject, however, to the condition that payment of 
that sum by the German Government be effected 
at Washington within ninety days from this 
date. While the sum mentioned includes an 
amount representing the value of property of 
this Government which was on board the vessel, 
no item of punitive damages is included. 
“Accept [etc.] CorpELL Hui.” 


This last note was acknowledged by the Ger- 
man Embassy on the same day with a statement 
that the contents of the note had been trans- 
mitted to the German Government. 

Later, on September 26, the German Embassy 
sent the following communication to the Depart- 
ment of State: 


“Wasuineton, D. C., 
“September 26, 1941. 

“Mr. SecRETARY OF STATE: 

“On the 19th day of this month you sent me 
a new note with reference to your communica- 
tion of June 20 of this year concerning the 
American steamer Robin Moor. I have the 
honor to reply to you herewith that the two com- 
munications made are not such as to lead to an 
appropriate reply by my Government. In this 
regard I refer to my note of June 25th [June 
24] of this year. 


“Accept [ete.] THOMSEN” 


LEND-LEASE AID TO THE SOVIET UNION 
THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


At the final meeting on October 1 of the con- 
ference of representatives of the United States 
of America, Great Britain, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, which opened in 
Moscow on September 29, 1941, to determine 
the defense needs of the Soviet Union; the 
American representative, Mr. Averell Harri- 
man, made the following address? on his own 


behalf and on behalf of Lord Beaverbrook, the 
representative of Great Britain: 


* Conversations at sea between President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill, and a joint message sent 
by them on August 15, 1941 to the President of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, laid the groundwork for the con- 
ference. See the Buljetin of August 16, 1941, p. 134; 
August 23, p. 147; and September 6, p. 180. 

* As translated from the Russian press release. 
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“The Moscow conference of the represent- 
atives of the Governments of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United States of Amer- 
ica, and Great Britain has ended. 

“The delegates to the conference were sent 
here in order to examine the question of the 
needs of the Soviet Union, which is fighting 
against the Axis powers, for supplies which 
the United States and Great Britain must 
deliver. 

“The conference, which has taken place under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Molotov, the People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, carried on its 
work since Monday without interruption. The 
conference examined the question of the re- 
sources of the Soviet Government in connection 
with the production possibilities of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

“The conference decided to place at the dis- 
posal of the Soviet Government practically 
everything which was requested by the Soviet 
military and civil authorities. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is supplying Great Britain and the 
United States with large quantities of raw ma- 


terials which are urgently needed by those 
countries. 

“The question of transport possibilities has 
been examined in detail, and plans have been 
worked out for increasing the flow of freight 
in all directions. 
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“Mr. Stalin has instructed me and Lord 
Beaverbrook to transmit his thanks to the 
United States and Great Britain for the gen- 
erous deliveries of raw materials, machine tools, 
and armaments with which the Soviet forces will 
be in a position immediately to strengthen their 
defense and to develop vigorous attacks against 
the invading armies. 

“Lord Beaverbrook and I, on behalf of our 
Governments, confirm the receipt from the 
Soviet Government of large deliveries of Rus- 
sian raw materials, which will considerably 
assist armaments production in our countries. 

“We note the cordiality with which the con- 
ference was imbued and which made it possible 
to conclude an agreement in record short time. 
We particularly note the completely sympa- 
thetic cooperation and understanding on the 
part of Mr. Stalin. We express our thanks to 
Mr. Molotov for his excellent management of 
the conference in his capacity as chairman, and 
to all the Soviet representatives for their 
assistance. 

“In completing its work, the conference de- 
clares that it is the determination of the three 
Governments to establish, after the final destruc- 
tion of Nazi tyranny, a peace which will give 
all countries an opportunity to live in security 
on their own territory without knowing either 
fear or want.” 


EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
OFFICIALS OF THE SOVIET UNION 


[Released to the press November 6] 


A paraphrase of the text of a letter addressed 
by the President under date of October 30, 
1941 to Joseph Stalin follows: 


I have examined the record of the Moscow 
Conference and the members of the mission 
have discussed the details with me. All of the 
military equipment and munitions items have 
been approved and I have ordered that as far 
as possible the delivery of raw materials be 
expedited. Deliveries have been directed to 
commence immediately and to be fulfilled in 
the largest possible amounts. In an effort to 


obviate any financial difficulties immediate ar- 
rangements are to be made so that supplies 
up to one billion dollars in value may be ef- 
fected under the Lend-Lease Act. If approved 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R. I propose 
that the indebtedness thus incurred be subject 
to no interest and that the payments by the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. do not commence 
until five years after the war’s conclusion and 
be completed over a ten-year period thereafter. 

I hope that special efforts will be arranged 
by your Government to sell us the available 
raw materials and commodities which the 
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United States may need urgently under the 
arrangement that the proceeds thereof be cred- 
ited to the Soviet Government’s account. 

At this opportunity I want to tell you of 
the appreciation of the United States Govern- 
ment for the expeditious handling by you and 
your associates of the Moscow supply confer- 
ence, and to send you assurances that we will 
carry out to the limit all the implications 
thereof. I hope that you will communicate with 
me directly without hesitation if you should 
so wish. 


A paraphrase of the text of a letter ad- 
dressed by Joseph Stalin under date of Novem- 
ber 4, 1941 to the President of the United 
States follows: 


The American Ambassador, Mr. Steinhardt, 
through Mr. Vyshinski, presented to me on 
November 2, 1941 an aide-mémoire containing 
the contents of your message, the exact text 
of which I have not yet received. 

First of all I would like to express my sin- 
cere thanks for your appreciative remarks re- 
garding the expeditious manner in which the 
conference was handled. Your assurance that 
the decisions of the conference will be carried 
out to the limit is deeply appreciated by the 
Soviet Government. 

Your decision, Mr. President, to grant to the 
Soviet Union a loan in the amount of one bil- 
lion dollars subject to no interest charges and 
for the purpose of paying for armaments and 
raw materials for the Soviet Union is accepted 
with sincere gratitude by the Soviet Govern- 
ment as unusually substantial aid in its difficult 
and great struggle against our common enemy, 
bloodthirsty Hitlerism. 

I agree completely, on behalf of the Govern- 
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ment of the Soviet Union, with the conditions 
which you outlined for this loan to the Soviet 
Union, namely that payments on the loan shall 
begin five years after the end of the war and 
shall be completed during the following ten- 
year period. 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. stands 
ready to expedite in every possible way the 
supplying of available raw materials and goods 
required by the United States. 

I am heartily in accord with your proposal, 
Mr. President, that we establish direct personal 
contact whenever circumstances warrant. 


{Released to the press November 6] 


The text of a telegram sent by the President 
of the United States to His Excellency Michail 
Kalinin, President, All Union Central Execu- 
tive Committee, Kuibyshev (U.S.S.R.), fol- 
lows: 

“THe Wuire Hovss, 
“November 7, 1941. 

“Upon the national anniversary of the Union 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics I wish to ex- 
tend to you my felicitations and sincere good 
wishes for the well being of the people of your 
country and to tell you how enheartening the 
valiant and determined resistance of the army 
and people of the Soviet Union to the attacks 
of the invader is to the people of the United 
States and to all forces which abhor aggres- 
sion. I am confident that the sacrifices and 
sufferings of those who have the courage to 
struggle against aggression will not have been 
in vain. 

“I wish to assure you of the desire of the 
Government and people of the United States 
to do everything possible to assist your coun- 
try in this critical hour. 

Frankuin D Roosevet” 


LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE LEND-LEASE ADMINISTRATOR 


{Released to the press by the White House November 7] 


The following letter was addressed by the 
President on November 7, 1941 to the Honor- 
able Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease 
Administrator : 


“On November 7, 1941, I addressed a letter 
to His Excellency President Kalinin in which 
I congratulated him upon the national anni- 
versary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and expressed the admiration of the 
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people of the United States for the ‘valiant and 
determined resistance of the army and people 
of the Soviet Union’ and the determination of 
the United States that the ‘sacrifices and suf- 
ferings of those who have the courage to strug- 
gle against aggression will not have been in 
vain’. 

“In that letter I assured President Kalinin 
‘of the desire of the Government and people of 
the United States to do everything possible to 
assist your country in this critical hour.’ 

“In accordance with that pledge and pursu- 
ant to the power conferred upon me by the 
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Lend-Lease Act, I have today found that the 
defense of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics is vital to the defense of the United 
States. I therefore authorize and direct you 
to take immediate action to transfer defense 
supplies to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics under the Lend-Lease Act and to carry 
out the terms of my letter of October 30, 1941 
to Premier Stalin. 

“T should appreciate it if you would work 
out as quickly as possible details of this pro- 
gram with representatives of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.” 


THE UNFORGOTTEN NATIONS 
ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE* 


{Released to the press November 8} 


Mr. Ampassapor, Mr. Minister: 

I am very sure that I represent the senti- 
ments not only of the Government of the 
United States, but of the American public, in 
welcoming to Washington M. Spaak, the Min- 


ister of Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom of 


Belgium. The people of the United States 
have always had the warmest affection for Bel- 
gium and for its leaders. During the World 
War of 1914, we admired the gallant stand of 
a country which was the first to bear the brunt 
of German invasion and which for four long 
years maintained its nationhood under the heel 
of a ruthless occupation. 

By tragic destiny, many of the men who to- 
day maintain the life of Belgium through a 
new, greater, and a more cruel oppression were 
men who themselves suffered as soldiers, as 
prisoners, or as exiles, during the warfare of 
25 years ago. Let me express my absolute con- 
viction that the nationhood of Belgium is as 
unconquerable today as it was in 1914, that the 


* Delivered in reply to the speeches of M. Spaak, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Belgium, and Count 
Robert van der Straten-Ponthoz, Belgian Ambassador 
to Washington, at the Belgian Embassy, Washington, 
and broadcast over the National Broadcasting Co., 
November 7, 1941. 


resurrection of Belgium is as sure, and that her 
ultimate triumph will be as great. 


As the material of history is being assembled, 
we are increasingly aware of the fact that the 
resistance of Belgium to the Nazi legions in 
the spring of 1940 was heroic to a degree far 
beyond the reports which we then had. Our 
journalists and our observers have borne wit- 
ness to the bravery of the Belgian soldiers who 
died in their tracks in a desperate attempt to 
prevent the tide of mechanized warfare from 
reaching the sea. When the overpowering 
force of a huge military nation crushed her 
small army, the ruler of Belgium preferred to 
be a prisoner rather than to be puppet. 

Though its King is captive, the Belgium of 
today is far more thana hope. Its Government 
is functioning and the work of its Cabinet is 
attested by the presence of M. Spaak. The Bel- 
gian territories in Africa, unconquered, at once 
pooled their resources with those of the free 
nations. Her colonies set to work to provide 
essential war materials. Her men stand guard 
in great stretches of the African coast. They 
are faithful to the Belgian tradition that as long 
as an inch of Belgian territory remains free, 
there will be found on it Belgians who defend 
the existence of the nation in the certainty that 
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their country will once more emerge from the 
valley of the shadow. 

Tonight we may take Belgium as an example 
of the unforgotten : The small nationsof Europe 
who have faced military conquest, but are un- 
defeated ; who have met every attempt to divide 
them politically, but who remain unified; who 
have borne slavery, but who have refused to 
become slaves; whose combined spirit makes it 
certain that force and frightfulness will never 
serve to govern Europe and will never be trium- 
phant in the world. 

No detail of the struggle of these peoples goes 
unmarked. No item of cruelty is unrecorded. 
None of the individuals responsible for that 
cruelty will escape facing the consequence of 
what they do. 

Already the Nazi terrorists know this. Even 
today they are being forced to admit to the 
German people that terror has failed in Europe; 
that the death and torture they have so freely 
dispensed is now endangering the very fabric of 
the Nazi regime. Desperately they are calling 
for its defense—as though any one could have 
allegiance to terror. 

Slowly the fact is becoming plain that the only 
life in the world worth living is a life conceived 
within a family of free and law-abiding nations. 
In this family we know of noslave nations. All 
are entitled to their place. As the tide of con- 
quest is rolled back, as surely it will be, the un- 
forgotten peoples will resume their rightful 
place in a world which once more holds its 
loyalty to justice and not force. 

Unquestionably it is hard for us to have to 
endure this struggle twice in a lifetime. M. 
Spaak was a prisoner during the previous World 
War, at a time when many Americans, including 
myself, shouldered rifles to prevent militarism 
from dominating the world. A quarter century 
later it has to be done over again. There are 
faint hearts who sometimes ask, “What is the 
use ?” 

To those few we can bear witness that no 
struggle conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the idea that free men working together can 
establish a better basis of life—no such struggle 
was ever in vain. Even beneath the tragedy and 
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turmoil of the present warfare there are being 
forged the tools of a greater and more splendid 
civilization. We are learning the cooperation 
which is required in a family of nations. We 
are building the institutions of finance, of trans- 
port, of commerce, which will establish a greater 
opportunity for every individual, high and low; 
and for the building of a system in which even 
the least of these, our brethren, are not for- 
gotten. 

At the close of the contest there will be count- 
less wounds which must be bound up. But there 
also will be a firm base upon which the next 
generation can go forward in greater brilliance, 
with all of the resources which civilization has 
developed, and with the guidance of renewed 
knowledge that men cannot live by terror and 
hatred, but only in cooperation and in love. 

In that certainty, let me close with the words 
of an ancient prayer known throughout Europe 
and often heard in the Belgian cathedrals: 
“Solve vincla reis, profer lumen caecis.” (Loose 
the bonds of captives, give light to those whose 
eyes are dim.) 








General 




















CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


[Released to the press November 5] 

The following persons and organizations are 
now registered with the Secretary of State, pur- 
suant to section 8 of the Neutrality Act of 1939, 
for the solicitation and collection of contribu- 
tions to be used in belligerent countries for medi- 
cal aid and assistance or for food and clothing 
to relieve human suffering. The countries to 
which contributions are being sent are given in 
parentheses. For prior registrants, see the De- 
partment’s press releases of May 16 and July 28, 
1941.2 


* Bulletin of May 17, 1941, p. 584; and August 2, 
1941, p. 89. 
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499. Mrs. Eveline Mary Paterson, in care of the 
Honorable I. H. Morse, Warren, N. H. (Great 
Britain and Germany) 

500. National America Denmark Association, 2452 West 
Addison Street, Chicago, Ill. (Denmark and Eng- 
land) 

501. The Fields, Inc., 75 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
(Great Britain) 

502. Committee for Emergency Aid to Refugees, Post 
Office Box 268, Station D, New York, N. Y. (Norway, 
France, the United Kingdom, and Germany) 

503. Yugoslav War Relief, 2428-30 Washington Road, 
Kenosha, Wis. (Yugoslavia) 

504. Agudas Israel of America, 673 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (All belligerent countries) 

505. Aid to Britain, in care of Mrs. Hubert Martineau, 
Apartment 1702, Pierre Hotel, Sixtieth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Great Britain and 
Germany) 

506. Lithuanian Charities Institute, Inc., in the U.S.A., 
1844 West Twenty-first Street, Chicago, Ill. (Lithu- 
ania, England, Germany, and Italy) 

507. Les Filles de France, 453 Fullerton Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. (France) 

508. Mr. Moses Schonfeld, 55 Leonard Street, New 
York, N. ¥. (Great Britain) 

509. Aid for the Cote-Basque, in care of Mrs. Cooper 
Howell, Bluebell, Montgomery County, Pa. (France) 

510. Danish-American Knitting and Sewing Groups, 
88 Highty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (All bel- 
ligerent countries) 
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511. State Industrial Employes-Aid to Britain Fund, 
7 Winthrop Street, Millers Falls, Mass. (England) 

512. Latvian Relief, Inc., 92 Liberty Street, New York, 
N. ¥. (Latvia) 

513. Camp Little Norway Association, 4833 Thirteenth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. (Norway and 
Canada) 

514. British Civil Defense Emergency Fund, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Great Britain) 

515. American Friends of Norway, Inc., 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, N. Y¥. (Canada, England, and 
Norway) 

516. Contact Service Co., 122 East Forty-second Street, 
Room 533, New York, N. Y¥. (Great Britain, Poland, 
France, and Belgium) 

517. Norwegian Seamen’s Christmas and Relief, In- 
corporated, Room 1306, 80 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. (Canada and the West Indies) 

518. France Forever War Relief Association, 1199 Caro- 
lina Street, Manila, P. I. (United Kingdom) 

319. French War Veterans Association of Illinois, in 
care of Mr. Marcel Garancher, 2306 Grace Street, 
Chicago, Tl. (France) 

520. The San Francisco Committee for the Aid of the 
Russian Disabled Veterans of the World War, 2041 
Lyon Street, San Francisco, Calif. (Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and France) 

521. Scandinavian-American Business Association, Inc., 
4919 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Norway and 
United Kingdom) 














Cultural Relations 








RADIO ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY SHAW ? 


| Released to the press November 8] 


Cultural relations means simply that you are 
interested in what your neighbor is thinking 
and doing and you hope that he is similarly 
interested in you; you recognize that he has 
something worthwhile to give you and in re- 
turn you would like to make available to him 
the best that your own experience affords; you 
want to pay him a visit and you would be 
glad if he came to see you; you believe that 
this mutual interest, this exchange of experi- 
ences, these visits cannot fail to result in a 


* Delivered over the blue network of the National 
Broadcasting Co., November 7, 1941. 


better understanding and a wider recog- 
nition that nations, like individuals, are 
interdependent. 

Let us take a look at some of the tangible 
means by which this structure of cultural re- 
lations between the peoples of the Americas 
is being built. Individuals as well as insti- 
tutions all have a part in it. In one direction 
it is a Boy Scout from Venezuela who brings 
a message of comradeship to the Boy Scouts 
of this country, or it is a distinguished Brazil- 
ian artist who is decorating one of the halls 
of the Library of Congress with his murals; 
in the other direction, it is a boy from New 
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York who visits Rio de Janeiro as the unofficial 
envoy of the youth of his home city, or it is 
one of our most eminent scholars, who ad- 
dresses gatherings in Peru in the language of 
the country. Colleges and universities, pri- 
vate organizations, and business firms are co- 
operating with our Government and with the 
Governments of the other American republics 
in making it possible for Latin American 
students and professors to carry on their work 
in this country and for the students and uni- 
versity teachers of the United States to spend 
time in study and teaching in Latin America. 
Special courses have been provided in the Uni- 
versities of North Carolina, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and Columbia for large groups of 
students from Latin America, and many Amer- 
ican students have attended the special courses 
provided for them in the Universities of Mex- 
ico City and Lima. From the countries to 
the south have come to us newspapermen repre- 
sentative of their press, physicians, writers, 
public administrators, and leaders in other 
fields of their national life. And in return 


there have gone from this country prominent 
scientists, novelists, librarians, and specialists 


in many other fields. Few things have been 
so productive of better reciprocal understand- 
ing as these comings and goings of men and 
women who represent the best there is in both 
cultures. 

Thousands of our outstanding books have 
been made available to the libraries of Latin 
America. Many books describing various as- 
pects of our national life are being translated 
into Spanish or Portuguese by Latin American 
publishers. Books of the Spanish-speaking 
countries and of Brazil are being translated 
into English so that we may become better ac- 
quainted with the thought of Latin America 
as expressed in its literature. An example of 
what may be done by the printed word to 
develop cultural relations between the Amer- 
ican republics is to be found in the Spanish 
edition of the Reader’s Digest and the great 
popularity which it has enjoyed wherever 
Spanish is spoken. 
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Another field in which there has been a fruit- 
ful interchange between ourselves and the 
southern countries is that of music. We are no 
longer strangers to the inspiriting music of 
Latin America, and the Latin Americans have 
become increasingly appreciative of the best in 
our own music. Some of the foremost concert 
artists of Latin America have made highly 
successful tours of the United States, and our 
singers and symphony orchestras have won 
acclaim in Latin America. The Yale Glee Club 
recently made a number of appearances in the 
capitals of South America, in the course of 
which it aroused great enthusiasm for our folk 
music. 

Cultural relations have to do not only with 
the things of the mind and the spirit, the things 
which we have associated with the idea of cul- 
ture in its narrower sense. It also involves 
cooperation in everything that would make life 
in the Americas more worth living for more 
Americans. It means making the experience 
of one country available to the people of other 
countries for utilization in accordance with 
their own judgment as to their needs. 

For instance, the International Health 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
United States Public Health Service, and such 
far-flung business enterprises as the United 
Fruit Company have cooperated with the med- 
ical profession and the sanitary engineers of 
Latin America in combating disease. Literally, 
thousands of lives have been saved and the 
health of millions has been improved through 
the cooperation in which these organizations 
have played a part. On their side, the Latin 
Americans have made original contributions 
of great value in the medical field. In the fight 
against malaria, we owe much to the research 
work of Cuban and Brazilian doctors and 
biologists; and the Brazilians at the world- 
famous Butantédn Institute at Sio Paulo have 
pioneered in the development of snake-venom 
antitoxins, 

In the same spirit, we have given technical 
aid to the other American republics in develop- 
ing their economic resources. They have been 
made the beneficiaries of the lessons we have 
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learned in agriculture and in the application 
of technology to industry. For instance, geol- 
ogists have done much in assisting to make the 
mineral wealth of Brazil known to its people. 
Dr. Branner, former president of Stanford 
University, one of the ablest of them, added to 
this service to the Brazilian mining industry 
the compilation of a Portuguese-English gram- 
mar, in which a generation of Americans 
studied the language of Brazil. American 
botanists and engineers have helped the sugar 
industry of Latin America to improve the 
quality of its cane and the mechanical processes 
of its mills. Early this year, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of the In- 
terior sent a mission to Peru, composed of 
scientists and practical fishermen, to demon- 
strate to the Peruvians ways of developing 
their deep-sea fisheries and marketing the 
catch. Also, during the past several years the 
Bureau of Public Roads has placed at the dis- 
posal of the Latin American countries its 
knowledge of highway engineering. 

Some of the Latin American countries ante- 
dated us in the development of social legisla- 
tion and have progressed further than we have 
in making provision against the normal haz- 
ards of life. ‘They have led the world in estab- 
lishing the eight-hour day, which has been 
compulsory in Uruguay since 1915, and for 
public works in Chile since 1908. Several of 
the republics have advanced comprehensive 
systems of social insurance, that of Chile being 
more complete than our own social-security pro- 
gram. The Latin Americans and we of the 
United States can profit greatly from each 
other’s experience in the whole field of social 
welfare. 

We of the Americas share in common a fun- 
damental belief of the most far-reaching im- 
portance. We believe in the value of the indi- 
vidual human being whatever his race or creed 
or economic status may be, and in the unique 
significance of the contribution which that in- 
dividual human being can and should be able 
to make to the community to which he belongs. 
Because we hold such a belief with respect to 
the individuals who compose the nation, we 
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desire the kind of international relations which 
promotes national expression and which offers 
the maximum of free contacts among nations. 
That is the reason for the importance which we 
attach to our program of cultural relations. 








| The Department | 








BOARD CREATED IN PASSPORT DIVI- 
SION TO REVIEW NATIONALITY 
CASES 


[Released to the press November 4] 


The Secretary of State issued the following 
Departmental order (no. 994) on November 4: 


“There is hereby created in the Passport Divi- 
sion, as of November 1, 1941, a Board of Review 
consisting of three persons, two of whom shall 
be senior attorneys having experience in citizen- 
ship and related matters. The third shall be a 
Foreign Service Officer, whenever one is avail- 
able for such assignment; otherwise, an officer 
similarly qualified in citizenship work. The 
Assistant Chief of the Passport Division is des- 
ignated as adviser to the Board. 

“The Board will review all cases involving 
the loss of nationality under the nationality laws 
of the United States and will conduct, in appro- 
priate instances, formal or informal hearings. 
It will also handle such other matters as may 
be assigned to it by the Chief of the Passport 
Division. 

“The findings of the Board of Review will be 
subject to the approval of the Technical Ad- 
viser and Assistant Chief of the Passport Divi- 
sion, Mr. John J. Scanlan. 

“The Board will provide a forum for hear- 
ings and discussions in order to obviate as far 
as may be practicable hardships and inequities 
in the application of the new Nationality Act 
of 1940 and will make in every case reviewed by 
it a forma] record for the files of the Depart- 
ment with respect to the pertinent facts and laws 
involving the possible loss of nationality or other 
matter assigned to the Board. 
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“The Chief of the Passport Division is hereby 
authorized to make such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the purpose of the estab- 
lishment of the Board of Review.” 


The Passport Division expects to have ar- 
rangements completed to put this procedure into 
effect by November 15. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Simon G. Hanson has been appointed an 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Studies and 
Statistics, effective October 20, 1941 (Depart- 
mental Order 990). 

Mr. J. Bartlett Richards, a Foreign Service 
officer of class IV, has been designated an Assist- 
ant Chief of the Office of Philippine Affairs, 
effective November 4, 1941 (Departmental Order 
996). 








The Foreign Service | 














PERSONNEL CHANGES 


[Released to the press November 8] 
The following changes have occurred in the 
American Foreign Service since November 1, 


1941: 
CAREER OFFICERS 


Leland B. Morris, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
Counselor of Embassy at Berlin, Germany, 
has been assigned for duty in the Department 
of State. 

S. Pinkney Tuck, of New Brighton, N. Y., 
Counselor of Embassy at Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, has been designated Counselor of Em- 
bassy at Vichy, France. 

George L. Brandt, of Washington, D. C., now 
serving in the Department of State, has been 
designated Counselor of Embassy at Berlin, 
Germany. 

H. Freeman Matthews, of Baltimore, Md., 
First Secretary of Embassy at Vichy, France, 
has been designated Counselor of Embassy at 
London, England. 

Edward L. Reed, of Wayne, Pa., now serving 
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in the Department of State, has been designated 
Counselor of Embassy at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 

Gardner Richardson, of Woodstock, Conn., 
Commercial Attaché at Istanbul, Turkey, has 
been designated First Secretary of Embassy at 
Berlin, Germany. 

Austin R. Preston, of Buffalo, N. Y., formerly 
Consul at Oslo, Norway, has been assigned 
as Consul at Lourengo Marques, Africa. 

Maurice L. Stafford, of Coronado, Calif., 
Consul at Guadalajara, Mexico, has been as- 
signed as Consul at México, D. F., Mexico. 

Walton C. Ferris, of Milwaukee, Wis., Second 
Secretary of Embassy and Consul at London, 
England, has been assigned for duty in the 
Department of State. 

Cabot Coville, of Los Angeles, Calif., now 
serving in the Department of State, has been 
assigned to Manila, P. I., to serve in the Office 
of the United States High Commissioner to the 
Philippine Islands, under commissions as Con- 
sul and Second Secretary in pursuance of the 
provisions of section 8 of the act of August 7, 
1939. 

George M. Abbott, of Cleveland, Ohio, Con- 
sul at Marseille, France, has been assigned as 
Consul at Colombo, Ceylon. 

Sidney A. Belovsky, of Hornell, N. Y., for- 
merly Consul at Bremen, Germany, has been 
assigned as Consul at Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Harvey Lee Milbourne, of Charles Town, 
W. Va., Consul at Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 
has been assigned as Consul at Calcutta, India. 

The assignment of Stanley G. Slavens, of 
Austin, Tex., as Consul at Osaka, Japan, has 
been cancelled. 

Donal F. McGonigal, of Troy, N. Y., formerly 
Vice Consul at Amsterdam, Netherlands, has 
been assigned as Vice Consul at Glasgow, Scot- 
land... 

The assignment. of William C. Affeld, Jr., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., as Third Secretary of Lega- 
tion and Vice Consul at San Salvador, El Sal- 
vador, has been cancelled. In lieu thereof, Mr. 
Affeld has been designated Third Secretary of 
Legation at Guatemala, Guatemala. 
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Leon L. Cowles, of Salt Lake City, Utah, Vice 
Consul at Barcelona, Spain, has been assigned 
as Vice Consul at Vigo, Spain. 

Frederick J. Mann, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Vice 
Consul at Kobe, Japan, has been assigned as 
Vice Consul at Osaka, Japan. 

NON-CAREER OFFICERS 


Wells Stabler, of New York, N. Y., has been 
appointed Vice Consul at Bogoté, Colombia. 
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Edwin L. Smith, of Hamburg, Ark., has been 
appointed Vice Consul at Moscow, U. S. S. R. 

Robert F. Corrigan, of Alexandria, Va., has 
been appointed Vice Consul at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

William P. Shockley, Jr., of Dover, Del., for- 
merly Vice Consul at Dresden, Germany, has 
been appointed Vice Consul at Lisbon, Portugal. 








Treaty Information 

















Compiled in the Treaty Division 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


NortH AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING 
AGREEMENT 


Dominican Republic 


The Department has been advised by a tele- 
gram dated November 5, 1941 from the Di- 
rector of the Inter-American Radio Office at 
Habana that the instrument of ratification by 
the Dominican Republic of the North Ameri- 
can Regional Broadcasting Agreement, signed 
at Habana on December 18, 1937, was deposited 
with the Cuban Government on November 5, 
1941, 


The agreement has been ratified by the 
United States of America, Canada, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, and Mexico. 


SOVEREIGNTY 


Act or HaBANA AND THE CONVENTION ON THE 
PROVISIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF EUROPEAN 
CoLONIES AND PossEssIONs IN THE AMERICAS 


Venezuela 


By a letter dated October 30, 1941 the Di- 
rector General of the Pan American Union in- 


formed the Secretary of State that the instru- 
ments of ratification by Venezuela of the Act of 
Habana and the Convention on the Provisional 
Administration of European Colonies and Pos- 
sessions in the Americas, signed at Habana 
July 30, 1940, were deposited with the Union 
on October 22, 1941. The instruments of rati- 
fication are dated September 24, 1941. 


The countries which have deposited instru- 
ments of ratification of the convention are the 
United States of America, Argentina, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Panama, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela. The convention will enter into force 
when two thirds of the American republics 
have deposited their respective instruments of 
ratification. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


CoNVENTION PROVIDING FOR THE CREATION OF AN 
InteR-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


Ecuador 

The American Minister to Ecuador reported 
by a despatch dated October 11, 1941 that the 
Ecuadoran Congress on October 8, 1941 ratified 
without modifications the Convention Provid- 
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ing for the Creation of an Inter-American In- 
dian Institute, which was opened for signature 
at Mexico City on November 1, 1940. 


Article X of the Convention Providing for 
the Creation of an Inter-American Indian Insti- 
tute provides that each nation subscribing to 
the convention shall organize within its respec- 
tive jurisdiction National Indian Institutes. 
Pursuant to the terms of the convention, which 
was ratified by the United States on June 6, 
1941, the President issued an Executive order 
on November 1, 1941 establishing in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior a National Indian Institute. 
The duties and functions of the Institute are 
described as follows: 


“Section 1. There is hereby established in the 
Department of the Interior a National Indian 
Institute for the United States of America, 
which Institute shall be affiliated with the Inter- 
American Indian Institute. 

“Section 2. The National Indian Institute 
shall: 


“(a) Initiate and promote collaboration in 
the fields of Indian administration and the 
study of the Indian among Federal, State and 
private agencies, learned societies, and scholars 
in the United States, and the Inter-American 
Indian Institute, and through the Institute 
with governmental agencies, learned societies 
and scholars in the other American countries. 

“(b) Collaborate with the Inter-American 
Indian Institute, learned societies, and founda- 
tions in the coordination, development, and 
administration of research projects and studies 
relating to the Indian. 

“(c) Maintain liaison between agencies of 
the United States Government directly or in- 
directly concerned with Indian administration 
or Indian studies in this or other countries for 
the purpose of coordinating cooperation by the 
United States with other American nations in 
regard to Indian matters. 

“(d) Direct the preparation and publica- 
tion of materials dealing with Indian adminis- 
tration in the United States of interest to the 
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other American nations, and to publish such 
other materials as may be required in connec- 
tion with authorized activities. 

“(e) Assemble and prepare library material 
and bibliographies dealing with Indian prob- 
lems. 

“(f) Collaborate with the Inter-American 
Indian Institute in planning for the Inter- 
American Conference on Indian Life. 

“(¢) Submit an annual report to the Inter- 
American Indian Institute. 


“Section 3. The Institute shall be managed 
by a Director who, with other necessary em- 
ployees, shall be appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and its functions shall be admin- 
istered in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
Institute shall use insofar as practicable such 
informational, fiscal, personnel, and other gen- 
eral business services and facilities as may be 
made available through the Interior Depart- 
ment or other agencies of the Government. 

“Section 4. There is hereby established a 
Policy Board of the Institute which shall rec- 
ommend policies to be followed by the Institute 
and which shall be composed of: 


“(a) The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

“(b) Two or more members, who may be 
public officers or private citizens, to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior, at 
least one of whom shall be an Indian. 

“(c) One representative designated by the 
Secretary of State. 

“(d) One representative designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

“(e) One representative designated by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

“(f) One representative designated by the 
Librarian of Congress. 


“In addition to the foregoing, one represen- 
tative may be designated as a member of the 
Board by each of the following organizations. 


“The National Research Council. 

“The Social Science Research Council. | 

“The American Council of Learned Societies. 

“Section 5. The Chairman of the Board, 
who shall be designated by the Secretary of the 
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Interior, shall call meetings of the Board, and. 
subject to the approval of the Board, may es- 
tablish advisory committees and may designate, 
as affiliates of the Institute, learned societies 
und other organizations concerned with the 
study of the Indian and with Indian welfare. 

“Section 6. The members of the Board and 
the advisory committees may be reimbursed 
for necessary traveling expenses and subsist- 
ence, as provided by law.” 








Legislation 




















An Act To provide for the admission to Saint Elizu- 
beths Hospital of insane persons belonging to the 
Foreign Service of the United States. [H.R. 4498.] 
Approved, October 29, 1941. (Public Law 284, 77th 
Cong.) 1p. 








Publications 




















Orner GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: Some General Histories of Latin America 
{with bibliography], by W. D. Rasmussen. 9 pp., 
processed. (Agricultural History Series No. 1.) Free. 

Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
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Domestic Commerce: International Reference Service, 
Volume I. Subscription, $6 a year; single copy, 5¢. 

No. 45: Economie Conditions in Bolivia in 1940. 
4 pp. 

No. 46: Trade of United States With Cuba in 1940. 
7 pp. 

No. 47: Trade of United States With Union of 
South Africa in 1940. 6 pp. 

No. 48: Trade of United States With Philippine 
Islands in 1940. 5 pp. 

No. 49: Trade of United States With Australia in 
1940. 5 pp. 

No. 50: Trade of United States With Venezuela in 
1940. 5 pp. 

No. 51: Trade of United States With Brazil in 
1940. 5 pp. 

No. 52: China’s Economic Position in 1940. 16 pp. 

No. 53: Trade of United States With Mexico in 
1940. 6 pp. 

No. 54: Economic Conditions in Costa Rica in 
1940. 2 pp. 

No. 59: Economic Conditions in El Salvador in 
1940. 3 pp. 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Labor Conditions in Latin America. iv, 19 pp. 
{Articles reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, Apr. - 
July 1941.] (Latin American Series No. 9.) Free. 

Tariff Commission : 

United States Imports From Japan and Their Rela- 
tion to Defense Program and to Economy of Country. 
vi, 239 pp., processed. Free. 

Regulation of Imports by Executive Action in 
Countries With Independent Tariff Jurisdiction, With 
Particular Reference to Developments Between the 
Two World Wars, Under Provisions of Sec. 338, Title 
3, Part 2, Tariff Act of 1930. vi, 106 pp. (Miscellaneous 
Series.) 15¢. 
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